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EDITORIAL 


Locan AUTONOMY IN EDUCATION 


At the recent Washington Conference of Jews and Christians 
for Justice, Amity and Understanding among groups that com- 
prise America, a general session was devoted to the discussion 
of the place of biblical teaching and religious teaching in the 
public schools. At the conclusion of the discussion, the presid- 
ing officer summed up the situation by saying that no progress 
toward a solution had been made. 

On the other hand, it appeared very clear to the writer that 
progress definitely had been made in that the genius of Ameri- 
can education had once more been confirmed in a very striking 
manner. Those who had the session in charge and who partici- 
pated in the discussion appeared to be obsessed with the idea 
that some definite formula can be discovered which would be of 
general application throughout the nation or the state. It is 
the old bogie of the ‘‘universal,’? a god worshipped by many 
minds. Of course such an idea runs entirely counter to the 
whole development of American education. 

We have no formal standardization of education of a national 
character or of a state character and should not seek such stand- 
ardization. From the very first, American education has been 
controlled locally by the board of trustees of the individual in- 
stitution or by the board of education of the individual commu- 
nity and this system of control undoubtedly will continue. 

This fact was entirely lost sight of in the Washington discus- 
sion. The American people, because they do not have an estab- 
lished church and because the public schools cannot teach sec- 
tarian doctrines, are not therefore going to bisect their children 
and educate them in secular matters in one place and in relig- 
ious matters in another place. Such a conception does violence 
both to education as life and religion as life. An educational 
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philosopher like Dewey would identify education with life. A 
religious leader like Jesus would identify religion with life. It 
is for each institution and each community to determine the 
methods which shall be used in giving to our children the most 
wholesome type of educational and religious training. In some 
cases it will be done in one way and in other cases in another 
way but the objective is always the same, for our people continue 
to be incurably religious and it must not be forgotten that in the 
final analysis the important thing is to put religion into the 
teachers. If the teachers of America are religious men and 
women, they will uphold educational and religious ideals at one 
and the same time and will do so by such methods as will be 
approved in the individual institution or community. The 
sooner the better that we get rid of the fallacy that we can sub- 
stitute a project or a plan or a curriculum for a live teacher 
who is religious. President Blackwell well says on another page 
of this issue: ‘‘The real contribution of the schools is not con- 
crete information, but the effect on the students of ‘Old 
Jones.’’’? Who was it who once said something about sounding 
brass and a clanging cymbal? 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association is devoted to Character 
Education. The Commission which makes the report consists of 
the Superintendents of Schools of Denver, Birmingham and 
Baltimore, the Assistant Superintendent of Omaha, the Princi- 
pal of the Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C., 
the Supervising Director of Research and Adjustment of De- 
troit, and Professors Counts and Watson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Professor Freeman of the University 
of Chicago. 

In the Foreword, the Committee says: 


To many people it has seemed that the public schools 
could make no forthright effort at character education inas- 
much as such schools were not permitted to teach religion, 
The teaching of religion, hence character, it was maintained, 
was the function of the church and private schools. But 
upon more careful thought it will be observed that the 
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teaching of religion by public schools is limited only with 
reference to sectarian teachings. The great fundamental 
principles of religious living are in the very life of our pub- 
lie schools. The fact is . . . that our public schools con- 
stitute the most gigantic, organized application of these 
principles the world has ever known... . 

One of the chief notes sounded in the great religions of 
western civilization is respect for personality. While this 
note is not incorporated in all traditional education, it 
dominates contemporary education. In all of modern edu- 
cational philosophy and teaching method, the tendency is to 
emphasize respect for personality. Even in the kindergar- 
ten and nursery school, respect for personality is the key- 
note. ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’’ reveals an 
attitude toward child life now being applied throughout the 
schools. No greater religious thought was ever presented 
than that of respect for personality, and no organization 
comparable in scope to the publie school system has ever so 
thoroughly accepted it as a working principle as have the 
public schools of our country at this hour. 

The attitude of reverence toward a Supreme Being grows 
naturally in the real study of science, literature, music, art, 
and the general sweep of human affairs, as revealed most 
pointedly in the social studies. Only when teaching is 
based upon the insight from which this attitude grows is it 
real teaching. : 

It may be concluded then that, since the essence of relig- 
ion permeates the philosophy and structure of the public 
school system, it has given rich consent to the teaching of 
those principles of character which, by ennobling society, 
ennoble individual lives, and which, by ennobling individ- 
ual lives, in turn ennoble society. 


No character pattern is being charted in any definite sense. 
In lieu of such a definite scheme and such a character pattern, 
the position taken in this Yearbook is that character education 
consists of constructive reactions to life situations without 
thought on the part of the individual as to whether his reaction 
in a particular situation is one calculated to bring about his own 
self-improvement. 


PLANKS FOR THE PLATFORM OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Governor Harry H. Woodring: Denominational schools, such 
as the College of Emporia, not only have exerted the highest type 
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of local influence, but also have carried a material part of the 
financial burden of education. There are approximately 19 
denominational colleges in Kansas, supported wholly by endow- 
ment funds and donations. They have an enrollment of some- 
thing like 5,000 students, all of whom are educated without one 
cent of cost to the taxpayers from direct taxation. I am told it 
costs approximately $250 annually to educate each student in 
our state institutions. On that basis the denominational col- 
leges of our state are contributing $1,250,000 annually toward 
education in Kansas. They are contributing far more through 
the opportunities they are affording students who otherwise 
might be unable to attend any school of higher education. Cer- 
tainly the cash saving alone is a great contribution and some- 
thing that should be appreciated by the taxpayers of the state. — 

I realize that the set-up itself of denominational colleges with — 
its natural touch upon religious education gives them excep- 
tional opportunities for character building. This religious in- — 
fluence has been felt in every community in the state and has — 
helped to uplift the moral standing of our present and past gen- — 
erations. It will continue to exert the same influence in the 
future. 

Dean J. Herschel Coffin: What is liberal education? I ques- 
tion the validity of a certain quantitative concept of ‘‘liberal’’ 
which has come to be almost a tradition, it seems to me, and 
which gathers to itself indiscriminate information about things, 
without a principle of selection. It seems to me the principle 
of selection for ‘‘liberal’’ ought to be a teleological principle; 
whatever makes for the greatest enrichment of personality and 
whatever most completely socializes a man and prepares him to 
participate constructively in the social process. This principle 
has always been valid, although not always followed; but it is 
more urgently needed now than in any other era because of the 
social intimacies into which natural science has plunged us. 

Obviously the principle throws the ‘‘new humanities’’ 
(roughly the social sciences) to the center of the curriculum. 
But even that is not enough. This content must itself be organ- 
ized for ends. A false notion of academic freedom has operated 
against the propagation of any value system. But if college is 
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to be vital we must (in ethics, philosophy, and religion) work 

_ out a value system as end and then organize social research with 
respect to progress toward that end. Social planning on a 
broad scale. This seems to me to be the definition of ‘liberal’? 
education if it is to mean anything. 

President Albert W. Beaven: The whole liberal theology of 
today needs to be touched with a live coal from God’s altar. 
Until we catch the enthusiasm of a great cause and lift men out 
of speculation, out of the glorification of the cult of the ques- 
tioner, we are not going to capture the youth of tomorrow. 
Youth now wants conviction. Can we impart to them that 
flaming touch? As theological schools we must develop not only 
accurate thinking but passionate enthusiasm, and a crusading 
spirit. To escape moral anemia we need a new inoculation of 
the great broad principles of Jesus Christ. 

P. W. Wilson, International Newspaper Man, in a review of The 
Christian Saga :— 

Suppose that visitant from Mars were to pick up these volumes 
and share the enjoyment with which we have read them. Would 
he be rewarded with more than a mere glimpse of the glory 
that was and still is Christianity? An architecture, transcendent 
in its nobility of reverence and seldom, if ever, more magnificent 
than in contemporary cathedrals; a choral music which in hymn, 
anthem, oratorio, requiem, mass, is a splendor of expression, 
absolutely unique in the record of man; a plastic and painting 
art which has produced the most precious treasures of loveliness 
possessed today whether by the individual or the community; 
a literature which surpasses all literature in the permanence 
and range of its appeal to the emotions, the intellect and the 
conscience; a care of the child, a reverence for woman, a main- 
tenance of the home, a service of the less fortunate the wide 
world over, a sorrow over wrong, a striving after right—are 
these the accumulated assets of mankind which are now to 
be driven off the faith standard? We see no evidence in these 
volumes, or outside of them, that the need of the world is less 
urgent than it was in those days when, as Mr. Boggs tells us, 
a bankrupt paganism had to turn to the love and wisdom of a 
Jewish Redeemer for the salvation of civilized society. In 
religion, there are tides. But he is a short-sighted spectator 
who supposes that, because it is low tide, the ocean has dis- 
appeared. 
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COOPERATIVE RELIGIOUS WORK IN INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Report oF Discussion, Section VI, THe NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 9, 1932 


Chairman—ROBERT L. KELLY 
Recorder—EDGAR M. GERLACH 


CHAIRMAN: The objective of the discussion will be the field of 
religion in university administration and teaching. Special 
references will be made to relationships between the three relig- 
ious groups. 

The Iowa Plan 


The discussion will be opened by presenting an actual case. 
The material herein is not confidential but consists of quotations 
from published papers. The particular institution concerned 
in this case is the School of Religion at the State University of 


Iowa. For some time this was considered our most successful © 


venture. However, recently the Catholics withdrew from the 
experiment. There is a difference of opinion, on the part of 
Catholics themselves, as to the advisability of this withdrawal. 


R. E. BuacKwWE.u: May we know what the original thing was? 

CHAIRMAN: It was a School of Religion with a staff of four 
connected with the State University of Iowa. The three relig- 
ious groups were represented on the faculty. The situation 
seemed propitious. Dr. O. D. Foster had considerable to do with 
setting the school up and getting it under way. 


In the February 28th, March 7th, and March 14th, 1931, issues 
of the Catholic magazine America, Dr. H. H. Takkenberg, a 
former instructor, set forth one point of view, and later another 
point of view was stated by Monsignor W. T. Shannahan, a local 
Catholic priest. 


QuEstTION : How many students are enrolled? 

O. D. Foster: There are about 8,000 enrolled in the Univer- 
sity and about 100 in the School of Religion. Monsignor Shan- 
nahan had considerable to do with starting this school. In the 
election of the Board of Trustees, it was endeavored to give par- 
ticipation to all of the groups. There were three Catholic rep- 
resentatives, two Jewish, and one of each of the other major 
denominations. The group representative on the faculty of this 
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School of Religion was to teach what the group he represented 
wanted taught. The only thing the University was concerned 
about was that the quality of teaching should measure up to the 
University standard. It was not concerned with the subject- 
matter per se. The courses were made available to the two 
upper classes, that is, Juniors and seniors. The impression of 
religion began to be felt on the student body and particularly 
on the faculty. The innuendos against religion began to di- 
minish. The faculty members were conditioned to religious 
thought by means of this school, its program, and its faculty. 


QUESTION: What was the effect on the students? 


O. D. Foster: It was most salutary. The Chicago Tribune 
Sent a reporter to make an investigation. This reporter quite 
properly went to the editors of the student paper, in order to 
get the “‘student pulse.’’? The report, entitled ‘‘Culture in a 
Cornfield,’’ was very optimistic. 


The Catholic Policy 


QUESTION: How did the withdrawal take place? 

J OHN A. Lapp (Catholic): The Bishop of Davenport ordered 
the withdrawal of Catholics from participation in this school. 
It is my understanding that he was influenced in this by the 
small attendance. 


CarLTon J. H. Hayes (Catholic): When we speak of the 
Catholic Church too frequently we erroneously think of it as 
*fone,’’? which acts as a unit. We do not realize that there is a 
tremendous difference of opinion in the hierarchy of the church 
and its constituency. As an example I quote the difference of 
opinion as to whether Catholics should go to Oxford and Kings, 
non-Catholic universities of higher learning. In America some 
bishops are opposed to students—that is, Catholic students— 
attending secular universities, and others do not believe that it 
is of sufficient importance to interpose objection. Therefore, one 
cannot generalize on the uniform, unified attitude of the Catholic 
Church on questions of this sort. 


R. E. Buackwe.u: We had an illustration of that in our state 
when a Methodist bishop wanted to institute a fight against the 
state university. He was overruled in this. 


Warren F. Suetpon: I recall a question which came up in a 
discussion group as to the infallibility of the Pope. At that 
time a good Catholic replied that he did not have any trouble 
with the man on the Tiber but that his trouble was with the man 
on the Mississippi. 
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Epw. J. WausH (Catholic): Perhaps the number of credits 
allowed was restricted. 


Joun A, Lapp: At the University of Illinois Father O’Brien 
started a Catholic university of higher learning in cooperation 
with the University of Illinois. He was subjected to bitter at- 
tack from Catholic quarters on the ground that he was drawing 
students to the University of Illinois. However, the local bishop 
was friendly to the project and it carried. The bishop is the 


final authority unless the matter is taken to Rome on appeal. 
Naturally, there are differences in points of view of bishops. — 
The Bishop of Davenport probably believes that the school 


under discussion here was not effective. The presence of Father 
Ross on the campus was in itself from the Catholic point of view, 
an achievement. (Hditorial Note: It is not known here whether 
Mr. Lapp was referring to the University of Illinois or the Uni- 
versity of Iowa.) 


CHAIRMAN: It should be borne in mind that American educa- 


tion is controlled locally and not nationally. It is not stand- 
ardized under Federal officers. Likewise, we should bear in 


mind that unfortunately many Protestants do have the erroneous ~ 


point of view in believing that the Catholic Church is completely 
controlled from Rome. 


At the University of Illinois 


T. LawrENcE Rigas (Catholic): In the magazine America, 
which is the organ of the Jesuit order of the East, there ap- 
peared an article opposed to the Catholics being in secular uni- 
versities. However, some of the other bishops take a different 
point of view. An encyclical of the Pope recognized this by 
providing for the religious needs of Catholic students in secular 
institutions. 


A. L. Sacuar (Jew) : Probably the difficulty here was because 
there were not enough Catholic students participating to make 
it practical. The same experience occurred in Illinois. There 
were too few Jewish students participating. Pressure was 
brought to bear to do away with the Jewish activity there. 


Question : Is full credit given in your organization? 


A. L. Sacuar: Yes, it is at the University of Illinois. We have 
inereased our enrolment until in the second semester of this year 
it is 405. Now we have the full support of the Jewish public. 
If registration had dropped, support would probably be with- 
drawn. It is my feeling that this is not due to prejudice but 
to the ineffectiveness of the program. 
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Joun <A. Lapp: Perhaps, then, we should arrange so that 
Protestants and Jews should have chaplains at Catholic univer- 
sities. At Marquette University, 40 to 45 per cent are non- 
Catholic. There are a good many non-Catholic faculty members. 


Epw. J. WatsH: We had the same situation at St. John’s in 
Brooklyn. Although the Arts and Sciences College which is 
uptown is essentially Catholic, the downtown college is quite 
general. There are a good many Jews on the faculty. 


T. Lawrason Riaas: There is a difference in points of view as 
to what should be done by Catholic chaplains in secular institu- 
tions. The old notion is of ‘‘preserving the faith,’’ merely that, 
and the other point of view is that the faith should be developed ; 
there should be definite instruction in religious education, specific 
knowledge, respect for knowledge, etc. 


Joun A. Lapp: The Catholic priest is almost always an ex- 
ceptionally good scholar. Students come to him with distorted 
ideas which they have received in the classroom for consulta- 
tions. They are frequently upset by flippant remarks and begin 
to wonder if science is going to overthrow religion. It is along 
this line that Father O’Brien makes a splendid contribution. 


JAMES YARD: I would like to confirm what has been said rela- 
tive to flippant statements about religion. We have sought to 
locate those members of the faculty, generally younger members, 
and frequently instructors in English, and working through the 
president of the university have weeded out those who indirectly 
attack religion. 


Rassi JAcos Karz: It seems to me that we need a clear, con- 
cise statement from each of these three groups as to the positions 
they take. By way of illustration, it was not until I worked 
with a Catholic priest as a fellow chaplain at a penitentiary that 
I first secured a true concept of what Catholicism was. 


C. G. BEARDSLEE: I would like to ask some of the Catholies 
present what their opinion is of The Belief of Catholics by 
Father Knox. 


T. Lawrason Riees: I have not read Father Knox’s book 
thoroughly, but I believe on the whole that it is extremely good. 
Of course, there is that other book entitled The Fate of the 
Roman Church by Father Martindale, but all of these books 
naturally are quite incomplete because any small book must 
necessarily be incomplete. A book written in the old-fashioned 
style and not easily readable is Cardinal Gibbons Faith of Our 
Fathers. Another one is Father McLaughlin’s Theology. 
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James Yarp: We need a book which will explain away the 
belief in the absolute autocracy of the Catholic Church. The 
thing which was stressed in the last presidential election and 
which so many of the American people are afraid of is the 
autocracy of Rome. 


T. Lawrason Riaas: These books which I have mentioned 
cover that particular question. It seems that what we need is a 
common facing of the anti-religious forces in the universe. We 
are conscious of this at Yale. There are so many youthful 
Ph.D.’s who do not know anything about anything except the 
subject of their thesis. Academic freedom seems frequently to 
be defined as the liberty to criticize traditional belief in anything, 
however arbitrary, superficial and unscholarly this criticism 
might be. Any argument tending to defend traditional belief, 
however objective and scholarly that argument may be, is re- 
garded as ipso-facto obscurantism. 


E. A. Yarrow: As an illustration of that same point of view 
there is the concept that the academic mind is always searching 
for truth but never expects to find it. There is danger, of 
course, in attacking these intellectuals because of the defense 
that will be set up, namely, that they are being smothered. An 
attempt should be made to control the type and caliber of teach- 
ers coming on to the faculty of colleges and universities with 
this particular thought in mind. 


. 
; 
| 
; 


| 


; 


. 


R. E. BuackwE.u: These different instructors should confine ~ 


themselves to their own departments. If they are teaching En-- 


glish, they should not get over into the realm of religion. 


\ 
> 


T. Lawrason Ries: There is no desire to curb any one. These ; 
young instructors, however, search for truth in one direction. — 
They are not open-minded. They are not interested in other 


directions, even though the truth might be found in other di- 


rections. 


Rassi Epw. N. CauiscH: We need to fight against the common 
enemy as a common force. We need to teach tolerance. 


, 
7 


i 


A. L. Sacuar: It is necessary to create good-will toward the 


work of these schools of religion. Methods should be adopted 
which will make the courses taught popular. As an example, 
we give at Illinois a course in the historic philosophies of living. 
We do not consider abstract matters as such, but approach it 


from a biographical point of view. We endeavor to make it 


interesting. _ For example, we made a survey of the different 
fields of opinion. We discussed Nietzsche in the field of thought; 
we discussed St. Francis in the field of social relations and we 
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discussed others in the field of the predatory approach. We 
tried to make the courses enjoyable so that they would be taken 
not only for the hours of credit but for what the students get 
out of them. There are tremendous cultural possibilities therein. 
It must be borne in mind that students are not attending courses 
of this sort any longer from a sense of loyalty but solely because 
of interest. 
The Lehigh Experiment 

C. G. BrarpstEr: I would like to comment on an experiment 
which we are conducting at Lehigh University. It started last 
December when we set up as a prerequisite to graduation in- 
struction in religion and ethics. This could be taken either in 
classroom or chapel. The chapel exercises were primarily in- 
structive. The prayers were taken from all religions. The 
ethics were universal. The organ selections were meditative. A 
deliberate attempt was made to avoid the extremes of strictly 
denominational attitudes or the typical university attitude of 
complete voluntary attendance at chapel. This latter, of course, 
means the dropping of the chapel completely out of the lives of 
the students. We tried to follow an in-between course. In the 
chapel exercises there is no requirement to worship, although an 
opportunity is presented. In the classroom work there were 150 
enrolled last semester and 158 this semester. There is no text 
assigned unless the student desires it. His own interests are 
selected. The study isin terms of problems. If a student came 
to me and said he wanted to become an agnostic, I would say to 
him not to be an amateur, but to be a real one. I have generally 
found that once these youngsters find that you are not shocked 
by their statement they intend to be an agnostic, that they lose 
all interest in it. 


JAMES YARD: Then what you are doing is reducing religion 
to the lowest common denominator, is it not? 


C. G. BEARDSLEE: No, I do not believe so. One of the students 
asked for something relative to Christian Science. I went toa 
member of the Christian Science faith and secured from him 
what he wanted read about his religion. This was read as an 
exact statement without comment in one of the chapel services. 


T. Lawrason Riaes: It is not merely a question of guarding 
the faith. It is much more extensive than that. I am inclined 
to disagree with Mr. Beardslee. There should be a distinction 
between classroom courses and worship. Worship is an entirely 
different matter. It is well known the Catholics cannot share 
in corporate worship with other groups. It is not only watering 
down but eclecticism. 
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C. G. Brarpsuez: Chapel is not compulsory, of course. A 
forced option of chapel attendance or classroom attendance is 
substituted. 


T. Lawrason Ricas: Oh, I did not understand that. I thought 
that it was forced worship. That of course changes things. 


The Columbia Unwersity Plan 


Cartton J. H. Hayes (summarized by Editor): Mr. Hayes 
discussed the program of the Christian Association or Y. M. C. A. 
as existing at Columbia during the World War. He pointed out 
how inadequate its program and approach were and how later 
it was thrown out by President Butler. This was followed by 
the selection of representatives of Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants, who of course were required to come up to academic stand- 
ards of the University for appointment by the trustees of the 
University on the faculty. They are there. They are having 
an influence on the life of the University. They are members 
of the Faculty Club, available for frequent consultation. 


CuarrmAN: Are they paid by the University? 


Carutton J. H. Hayes: Each group gathers contributions 
which are paid to the University. These men then are paid by 
the University itself. This has had a salutary social effect. 
Jews and Catholics are now recognized as belonging to Columbia 
College. Even Episcopalians now are accepted and can belong 
to the university which was founded by their ancestors. 


CHAIRMAN: The usual custom in America is to appoint a com- 
mittee and adjourn. However, it is my understanding that this 
will not be the case in this particular seminar. 


T. Lawrason Riaas: I do think, though, that this whole ques- 
tion of a common action against the forces leading towards 
irreligious points of view should be studied before the next con- 
ference by a committee and reported to that conference. ~ 


CHAIRMAN: The recorder will see that this suggestion is con- 
veyed to the director of the conference. 


W. L. Youna: I have three observations which I would like to 
make. First, that it would be well if an instrument were de- 
vised to give the religious intelligence of the average university 
instructor. The lack of appreciation of this field is astounding. 
I have in mind an example of an instructor who was giving a 
course in Browning. He was asked by one of his students 
whether it was Saul of the Old Testament or Saul of the New 
Testament who was being discussed in a particular poem. He 
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replied that he did not know. Another example is that of a 
young instructor who said that he would like to get a hold of 
God’s heel in order to know what it feels like. The second ob- 
servation is that religious leadership is suffering from an in- 
feriority complex. And the third is that we should not water 
down but should stand on our own feet. (Editorial comment: 
Mr. Young related how he handled a situation of this sort when 
he was connected with the School of Religion at the University 
of Montana.) 


Warren F, SHetpon: The exercise of worship and curricula 
eredit courses in religion are two entirely different matters. A 


- child has an inherent right to be brought up in the faith to 


which it was born. As a matter of fact one of the major diffi- 
culties in this entire program is the lack of funds for competent 
men to do this work. It becomes not a religious matter but 
really an economic matter. 


J. ArTHUR LEwis: It has come to my attention that text-books 
are being evaluated. Are reports available in this regard? I 
also understand that there is a research committee. Are any of 
their reports available? 


CHAIRMAN : Does any one know about this? 
There was no reply. 


R. E. Buackweuu: We need instructors who have religion in 
their own lives. It must be remembered that it is not as much 
the teaching of the instructor as it is his own life. (Editorial 
note: Mr. Blackwell then related how several of the graduates 
were quizzed as to what they had really gotten out of their uni- 
versity work. The consensus of opinion was that the real con- 
tribution was not concrete information but the effect on them 
by ‘‘Old Jones’’ or the personality of the instructor.) 


Mahatma Gandhi, Indian Nationalist Leader :— 


Christ’s Sermon on the Mount is the loftiest piece of moral 
teaching the world has ever received. It is a calamity that the 
present-day world seems to believe it impossible to reduce 
Christ’s teachings to practice, whereas I believe it is. 

Like millions of others, I have derived infinite comfort from 
the Sermon on the Mount. If the doctrines there proclaimed 
by Jesus were practiced by the human race we would have no 
wars, the world would not be rent with economic troubles, racial 
hatreds and spiritual disunity, and there would be no need of a 
Disarmament Conference. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN WORSHIP BY STUDENTS OF 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
SOCIETY AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY* 


HUGH MORAN 


Confucius said, ‘‘In ascending a distant mountain you begin 
by taking the first step from where you are.’’ In the case of 
worship, the distant mountain is the Mountain of the Lord, tow- 
ering above that Ideal World of which we all dream, its base 
forest clad, and half hidden by the encircling clouds, its summit 
gleaming white with eternal snow against the blue vault of 
heaven. And in that Ideal World as I vision it, the youth rise 
up early on the Sabbath, to ascend into the Hill of the Lord for 
worship, with prayer, thanksgiving, and praise. 

Turning now to look at the place where we actually are, the 
youth for the most part went to a dance the night before; they 
slept ’til noon and got up in time to read the Sunday paper 
before dinner. In the evening a diminishing handful meet at 
the Young People’s Society. The leader and the impromptu 
pianist hold a whispered conversation about the hymns they are 
going to sing, while the boys and girls whisper to each other 
behind their hymn books. They stumble through a worship ser- 
vice, consisting of an ill-assorted jumble of hymns, Bible read- 
ing and prayer, which includes also a halting but extremely well 
meant talk by the leader. Then the meeting is declared 
‘‘open.’’ This produces an awkward pause, with a felt restless- 
ness and nervous tension. 

The restless tension is natural enough; for have they not been 
worshipping solemnly and formally in the presence of the Lord; 
and now without any shifting of the dramatic scene they are 
expected to discuss informally with each other. However, the 
garrulous member breaks the ice by rising and expressing his 
opinion. Then follows a casual discussion of the topic, off the 
top of the minds of the members; they close the meeting with a 
hymn and a benediction, and everybody goes home. 


* A paper before the Eastern Regional Conference of Church Workers in 
Universities and Colleges, Briarcliff, N. Y., January 28, 1932. 
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That is, I think, a fair description of a Young People’s re- 
ligious meeting as we had it three or four years ago, and as I 
have seen it many other places. As our young people used to 
say to me, ‘‘We meet and discuss, but nothing ever happens.’’ 
Those who said that were the faithful few who used to continue 
to come; many more said nothing. They came once or twice as 
lonely freshmen; then they ceased to come. There were plenty 
of young people; but gradually the numbers who attended 
diminished; the group was slipping away. And I don’t know 
that I altogether blame them. | 

Now, what was to be done? What was the first step toward 
that distant mountain? In desperation I was forced to do some 
actual thinking; and not just go on doing as other people had 
done before. I tried to analyze the situation. The students 
said, ‘‘Nothing ever happens.’? What might happen? What 
doI want tohappen? What am I trying to do with these young 
people, any way? 

My answer came haltingly but surely, ‘‘I am trying to help 
these young people to live more abundant lives; help them to 
make a better world; help them to find God. And real success 
in the abundant life and the better world depends on their find- 
ing God.’? We had had a great many discussions about God in 
those meetings I have described, and in discussion groups as 
well; but I don’t find people finding God through discussing 
about Him. God may be found in discussion, but I am not sure 
that He ever is. I do know that He sometimes is found in wor- 
ship and in service to other people. And I do know that true 
worship, in which people commune with God, will produce self- 
dedication and service; if we start with the service, I am not so 
sure of the reverse process,—of the service ethics producing the 
worship. At any rate, (1) one of the first things we will have 
to do, I said, is to stop pulling up our faith by the roots, to see 
if it is growing, like children who have planted their first 
garden. And another thing that could be done immediately was 
to remedy that wrong psychology which produced the awkward 
pause in the meeting. Whatever discussion we continued to 
have must be separated from the worship. (2) The worship 
must itself be a harmonious whole, as in the presence of the 
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Lord, until dismissed from that conscious, special presence. 
These two things could be easily and quickly remedied. But 
the third was a long slow process. It was like going toward the 
distant mountain. We must (3) learn to prepare and carry on 
the worship in as thorough and seemly fashion as possible ; every 
one who participated must be taught and trained to do some one 
thing supremely well. It was then that the answer to the prob- 
lem as I see it dawned upon me. I began to analyze the ele- 
ments that enter into worship and to see what would be neces- 
sary in order to carry it on supremely well. 

In analyzing worship I said, it includes perhaps other ele- 
ments, but certainly these: (1) choral music; (2) instrumental 


music; (3) public expression of prayer, confession, and Scrip- 


ture reading; (4) drama, the aesthetics of dramatizing the wor- 
ship itself; and special dramas that have a worshipful spirit; 
and (5) iveidion athere are certain facts that are to be ig 
supposed in order to an intelligent worship. . 

Different people have different abilities and interests—as St. 
Paul expresses it, ‘‘There are diversities of gifts’? (I Cor. 12, 4), 
and one of our former difficulties has been to accommodate our 
program to these different types of people. But these diversi- 
ties are themselves an asset. I said, ‘‘Let us have as the center 
of our whole undertaking a student worship service, conducted 
by and for students. And let us have five groups, each one of 
which shall provide training in one of these five major elements 
that enter into worship; and let each one choose according to 
his own tastes and abilities which group he or she shall enter.’’ 

That was four years ago. It has been a long, slow process. 
But from the day that this new system was put into effect, there 
has been steady progress. We have been going towards the 


Mountain. And we have been steadily increasing in numbers, - 


interest, and efficiency. Those who come generally keep on 
coming; and not a few bring their friends. The first year it 
was hard to keep two of the groups going at once. If I started 
a third, one of the others would begin to disintegrate. Now we 
have the five, and there is active interest in all of them; in addi- 
tion there are two other departments of a different order,—the 
Supper committee and the extension department. 
[ 456 ] 


The meetings are held in the church Sunday evenings. About 
three o’clock Sunday afternoons the cooks arrive. At five the 
orchestra begins practice. By twenty minutes to six the crowd 
drifts in. The orchestra then strikes up some hymns and there 
is an informal ‘‘sing’’ around the piano until supper is ready. 
Because people began singing at the table, we have a leader now 
who looks after that. All announcements and business are at- 
tended to around the supper table. Following supper we all go 
upstairs for a worship service of about twenty minutes. The 
lights are turned low; there is an illuminated cross; and on the 
communion table two lighted candles and an open Bible. Quiet 
music. Otherwise everything is very simple. The worship ser- 
vice is worship, with variety in general uniformity,—music, 
silent prayer, directed prayer, responsive reading; sometimes a 
spoken meditation. Following the worship, the lights are 
turned up and the various groups form in different rooms for 
from forty minutes to an hour of training. 

The important and central of these five groups I consider the 
Worship Service Group. They plan the worship services ahead 
and they study worship as an art. They are being given special 
training in aesthetics, and in the psychology of worship, in the 
arrangement and lighting of the room, in voice, stance, in public 
speaking. They soon began to come to me for books about wor- 
ship; they even borrowed Calvin’s Institutes and the Life of 
Martin Luther, to see what these ancient worthies had to say on 
the subject. They went to the Synagogue service and the Mass; 
they tried all sorts of experiments on us; such as prayer in mod- 
ern English, and prayer in complete darkness. But gradually 
they have settled down to a very simple form which seems to 
satisfy them and are bending their efforts now toward improv- 
ing the execution of their program. 

Formerly in regard to music we said, ‘‘We cannot hope to 
compete with the beautiful music of the main church service. 
We will not attempt special music because it will suffer by com- 
parison with the splendid choir in our church Sunday morning 
of eighty selected voices under professional training.’’ Now we 
say, ‘‘Let those who can, make the church choir. Give us the 
rest—those who have always wished they could sing and never 
knew how or never had the chance. We will teach them to sing. 
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With the help of one of Dr. Williamson’s choirmasters we will 
make a chorus out of them.’? And it works. We have about 
forty on an average in that choir; and they are now rehearsing 
to give the Pilgrim Chorus from Tannhauser for a special musi- 
cal program in the main church. We have done much the same 
with the orchestra, who are now practicing Wagner for that 
same special program. And we are trying to give these young 
people the training in such form that they will be able if oppor- 
tunity arises to intelligently if not expertly direct a choir or an 
orchestra in their own home churches. We are hoping, as time 
goes on, to secure professional students out of these groups. 
And with this system in operation, whenever we have anything 
that we want done, there is always some one whose business it 
is to know how to do it. For Christmas or Easter or any other 
special occasion we can call on the drama group for a pases, 
a play, or a special program. 

The fifth group, my own, serves to a certain extent to collect 
those who do not have any other particular interest. Last year 
we studied ‘‘The Place of Religion in Present Day Life,’’ and 
ended by getting ourselves involved in compulsory military ser- 
vice as both a local and a national issue. This year we are work- 
ing on ‘‘The World’s Great Religious Systems’’; and the group 
is almost as large as the old Young People’s Society used to be 
at this time of year. We read selections from the greatest re- 
ligious literatures; we get something of the awe and wonder that 
Confucius and Lao Tzu and the great authors of the Vedas put 
into their religious expression; and we discuss among ourselves 
the validity of some of their ideas, religious and moral. But 
we avoid pulling up our own religion to look at the roots. 

Under this system the number of those who have gone through 
serious religious dislocations and growing pains has decreased. 
The number who are willing to lead in worship, and who believe 
in public prayer and who will pray in public has steadily in- 
creased. The missionary interest has also steadily grown. 
Without pushing from me, the young people are increasingly 
making appointments to go out into the villages and country 
churches round about and take services. They do their own 
calling on the sick in the infirmary. Many of them actually 
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believe in foreign missions now they have something to share; 
I heard no complaints or objections about putting into the bud- 
get a gift for student missionary work in India. When they 
take these village services they are doing it increasingly well, 
because they are being trained to do what they do right. And 
they can call on the orchestra or the choir for help. 

Of course we are far from having fulfilled the plan. The plan 
itself remains substantially as conceived four years ago; but it 
is capable of almost indefinite expansion and development in 
detail. We have had remarkable assistance from faculty mem- 
bers and other talented people in providing expert, generally 
professional direction for the groups. We are trying to apply 
the best of the modern psychology of the learn-by-doing variety 
to this program; and so far it has worked. Nor have I as yet 
seen any sign of slackening of speed. Rather we have made 
steady progress term by term and have continued to gather 
momentum. 

I do not claim to have here a patent plan that can be adopted 
im toto elsewhere. Nor do I claim any great amount of orig- 
inality ; for most of the things we are doing are being done indi- 
vidually elsewhere. But certainly we have struck our gait so 
far as our group is concerned, and the results are gratifying. I 
am confident that the principles on which we have organized 
can have wider application. 

You all know the fate of the old fashioned mid-week prayer 
meeting. In most of our Protestant churches it has been dying 
by inches. Last September I was asked to serve on the commit- 
tee for resuscitating the prayer meeting of our Ithaca Presby- 
terian Church. We have instituted a Wednesday Church 
Night, with a supper, a worship service (no homily, talk, or ser- 
mon), followed by three groups, along somewhat the lines of our 
student program. It has gone with enthusiasm from the start. 
The attendance has averaged above a hundred; and it is provid- 
ing a social cohesion and warmth that was exactly the thing the 
church needed. The supper, by the way, is prepared by some 
of my students, who make wages out of it, and are very glad of 
the opportunity. There is no reason why the attendance at this 
Church Night Service cannot be developed under proper 
guidance to several times its present volume. 
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Thus I find on looking back that we are somewhat nearer the 
Mountain than we were when we took the step four years ago. 
An increasing number of people have been learning what wor- 
ship is through experience. 

And I believe that it is true worship because not only of the 
effect on their faith but on their lives as well. A number of us 
have learned to say with sincerity, ‘‘I was glad when they said 
unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the Lord.’ ’’ 


Nicholas Murray Butler :— 

What will be the effect of this form of organization of higher 
education upon the separate American college a generation 
hence? This is a most important question, since the separate 
American college—the small college as it is sometimes, but quite 
improperly called—is one of the sources of pride and glory in 
present-day American intellectual life. * * * 

If these colleges of the liberal arts maintain sound and satis- 
factory conditions of admission, they cannot hope indefinitely to 
attract large companies of students who are looking forward to 
graduate study and to a professional career, in competition with 
the colleges which, organized in a university system, can offer the 
attractions and advantages of the combined college and university 
course. On the other hand, for these separate colleges to lower 
their standards of admission, or to consider discontinuance of 
their efforts and energies, would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude. 

In a certain number of cases, such institutions will doubtless, 
because of their equipment, their endowments and their tradi- 
tions, be able to continue substantially as now and to attract a 
steady body of students of high character and quality. For 
most of these separate colleges, however, the probable outlook 
seems quite different. It would appear that these institutions, 
inadequately equipped and insufficiently endowed, must either 
be reduced to the status of junior colleges or glorified secondary 
schools, or must go out of existence entirely. Either alternative 
would be deplorable. 


Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean and Mathematician :— 


Life with all its ambiguity is much more interesting than 
geometry with all its certainty. 
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THE USE OF DRAMA IN ADULT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION * 


FRED EASTMAN 
Professor of Religious Literature and Drama 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


I. A Brit or History 


Picture an audience of 20,000 sitting for six days in an open 
air theatre witnessing with intense interest the presentation of 
from twenty to thirty dramas—and you picture the greatest 
project in adult religious education which the world has yet 
seen. It was the Greeks who produced that project and it was 
so successful that they maintained it for nearly five hundred 
years. It was not a private or commercial project, but one 
developed by the state as a means of cultivating the spiritual 
and aesthetic life of its citizens. The state counted this project 
so important that during the dramatic productions all business 
was abandoned, law courts closed, and prisoners released from 
jail. Attendance was not compulsory, but the interest of the 
people was so keen that more than half of the entire population 
of Athens turned out to see the plays. Moreover from first to 
last these dramas were not regarded as entertainment, but as a 
distinctly educational and religious venture. As education they 
took the place of newspapers, books, and magazines, and the 
tragic poets were looked upon as the teachers of the people. 
Quotations from them were upon every one’s lips. 

As religion these productions served as an act of homage to the 
god Dionysus. . They were given in the sacred places and at the 
sacred season of the year. The poets who wrote the plays and 
the actors who played them were regarded as ministers of 
religion and their persons were held inviolable. The theatre 
itself possessed the sanctity of a temple and the chief seats in 
it were reserved for the priests. 

The success of this project in adult education may be measured 
from the fact that it not only brought forth some of the world’s 
greatest poets, but it developed the aesthetic and imaginative 

* A paper before the Conference of Church Workers in Universities of 
the North Central Region, Chicago, December 30, 1931. 
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life of the people of Athens to such an extent that to this day 
their name is the symbol of culture. In the course of a few 
centuries Athens with a population of 30,000 gave to the world 
more great poets and artists than America has produced out of 
a population of 115,000,000. 

In the Middle Ages, religion and drama both had a rebirth 
in England. And they occupied the same cradle. The priests 
wanted to tell the gospel story to the people. The language of 
the church was Latin, and but few laymen understood it. So 
the priests began to dramatize it. They created Passion plays, 
dealing with the life of Christ, and acted them in pantomime in 
the church itself. Immediately the people began to understand. 
They wanted more. Miracle and mystery plays quickly fol- 
lowed. Then guilds of laymen were formed to act the plays 
on platforms outside the church. The actors put the platforms 
on wheels, and rolled them out into the provinces and acted the 
plays for the benefit of those who had no opportunities to attend 
the greater churches of the cities. 

But now the drama began to move away from the church and 
away from a sense of mission to the human spirit. It degener- 
ated into a show business, and then into a puppet show. It 
never became great until Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
came along with their vision of the struggling souls of men, and 
lifted it again to a plane of influence and power in human affairs. 
It was Shakespeare who put into Hamlet’s mouth that phrase, 
“‘the play’s the thing,’’ which is usually quoted entirely removed 
from its context. The full sentence is 


The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 
The best dramas have always done just that! They have caught 
the conscience of the king—and of his people as well. 


II. THe Present-Day INTEREST IN DRAMA 


Today, as in ancient Greece and mediaeval England, we whose 
chief interest in life is religion—and especially a religion of 
power which challenges men’s consciences, and brings aid to 
them in their spiritual struggles—are turning quite naturally 
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to drama. For the essence of drama is struggle. The deepest 
struggles of our lives are religious. The drama, more than any 
other art, deals with the emotional and spiritual struggles of 
life, and the clash of human wills. It is not a matter of chance 
or fad, but a course of action deep rooted in historical precedent, 
that in a day of revived emphasis in our religion upon the chal- 
lenge to the will to right wrongs, to take up the cross of Jesus 
and live life dangerously, we enlist the art of the drama to catch 
the conscience of our people. 

Moreover, we have an even greater need for developing the 
aesthetic, creative, and imaginative life. The increasing mechan- 
ization and institutionalism of human life has left the creative 
impulses in us unsatisfied. We feel that we are more and more 
coming to be cogs in a great machine, a machine that is liable to 
grind us to powder in any moment of great strain. We want 
to be saved from this machine-life. We want to be saved from 
the gods of standardization that are trying to make us all con- 
form to type—to think and believe and act alike. The very 
preservation of sanity and emotional poise demands that the 
creative impulses and the thwarted emotions within us be trained 
and directed toward useful ends instead of being allowed to 
burn themselves out in suppressed protest and rebellion. The 
drama is as potent to meet this need as it was 2,000 years ago. 

The extent to which drama, born in the church, is coming back 
to its own, may be seen in such facts as these: 

A study has just been completed covering 342 Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist churches in sixteen states of the 
Middle West. The purpose of the study was to discover to 
what extent drama was now being used by these churches, and 
also the kinds of drama they were using. Of these 342 churches, 
258 reported that they had produced a total of 830 plays during 
1931, that is, an average of 3.2 plays per church. About 50 per 
cent of these plays were classified as non-biblical but religious, 
40 per cent as biblical, and 10 per cent as non-religious. Most 
of these plays were presented in the church at the Sunday eve- 
ning worship service. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary and Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute established chairs of religious drama, and are using them 
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not simply for the training of ministers for the production of 
religious dramas in their own churches, but for the deepening of 
their own appreciation of the dramatic elements in human life, 
and for the culture of their imaginations. 

Dean Inge said some time ago, when discussing the new 
prophet which this generation needs, 


When this new prophet comes, I am disposed to think 
that he will choose to speak to his generation neither from 
the pulpit nor from the platform, nor from the printed page, 
but from the stage. A great dramatist might help us find 
our souls. 


Ill. Tur Experience oF THE CHURCHES WITH DRAMA 


The churches which have tried the art of the drama as a 
ministry to the human spirit have had an interesting experience. 
At first they felt that a religious ministry must draw its mate- 
rials from the Bible, and so the first religious plays were prac- 
tically all on biblical subjects. Now many of the most dramatic 
situations in the Bible are anything but religious. Gradually 
the churches are coming to see that a religious play is one that 
has a religious effect wpon an audience. The materials may be 
drawn from the Bible or from the most modern book. If the 
effect upon the audience is not to shed light on some spiritual 
struggle common to that audience the play is not religious though 
it be written in theological vocabulary and acted in a temple 
and presented by ministers of the gospel. But if it does have 
a religious effect upon the audience—if it stirs the emotions, 
exalts the spirit, sheds light upon the difficult way of life, and 
draws people together in closer fellowship, and all the while is 
interesting—then it is a.religious play. About 90 per cent of 
the plays now classified as religious will not meet this test. 
Most of them are pious trash. Others are propaganda for 
various boards and agencies. But a few have been tested many 
times and found worthy. A list of these will be furnished with- 
out charge to any one applying for it to the Religious Drama 
office of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave., 
Chicago. 

We have a long way to go before we can hope for any such 
results as the Greeks obtained. But we are on the way. Our 
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greatest immediate need is for good plays—plays that can be 
acted by amateurs and still have a religious effect upon an 
audience. Next, we need trained leaders and directors. Various 
summer schools and a few courses in colleges and seminaries are 
developing these. Finally, we need more satisfactory equip- 
ment in churches for the presentation of dramas. Every new 
church that hopes to keep abreast of the times will see that it is 
equipped with adequate stage, lighting facilities, draperies, cur- 
tains—and last, but not least, ventilation. 

‘We have considered the use of drama only with regard to its 
effect upon an audience. The greatest value, however, comes to 
the actors. For if they learn to really live their parts they give 
themselves a discipline in the most religious of all trainings, the 
discipline of putting themselves in another’s place and looking at 
life through another’s eyes. In that practice they develop their 
own understanding and sympathy. They deepen their insight 
into the motives and purposes and difficulties of others. A few 
weeks ago a woman came into my study and said, ‘‘I am glad 
I have had this training in drama; it has helped me to better 
understand my neighbors and the others with whom I rub 
elbows every day.’’ 

This, then, is what the drama can do for our adult religious 
life. It can develop and discipline our emotions, our imagina- 
tions, and our creative impulses, and it can give us deeper under- 
standing of our fellowmen and the struggles of life. 


Dean C. S. Boucher: That the distinguishing features of our 
new educational program are attractive to a highly desirable 
type of student is testified by the fact that the scores of scholas- 
tic aptitude tests, the reports from the health service staff and 
the opinions expressed by faculty members show that this year’s 
freshmen have higher intellectual capacity, are better specimens 
of humanity physically, and are more attractive beings socially 
than any previous entering class. 
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THE STUDENT WORKERS’ ROUND TABLE- 
Harry T. Stock, Editor 


Factina THE PRoBLEMS OF OuR EconoMIc ORDER 


Stitt Wilson insists, ‘‘Prosperity will never return.’’ It is 
apparent that all that many people want is to recover their 
financial losses. They are willing to let the future take care of 
itself. They are not concerned with rebuilding our social struc- 
ture upon foundations that insure justice to all men. 

Thousands of thoughtful people, however, believe that we must 
have a complete reconstruction of our social system, that our 
“‘capitalist order’’ must give way. It is clear to an increasing 
number of Christians that the underlying principles upon which 
the present life is built are pagan. 

Oswald Spengler, in his new Man and Technics (Knopf), writes: 

The exploited world is beginning to take revenge on its 
lords; . . . innumerable bands of colored races—at least as 
clever, and far less exigent—will shatter the economic or- 
ganization of the whites at its foundation. We are at the end 
of an age; western civilization will soon be destroyed. 

Only dreamers believe that there is a way out. Optimism 
is cowardice. We are born into this time and must bravely 
follow the path to the destined end. There is no other way. 
This large subject furnishes a good opportunity for student 

groups to invite several professors (econmists, psychologists, 
sociologists, historians, philosophers, ete.) to discuss together 
“‘the mess we’re in,’’ and the way out. They may all be present 
on the same evening and engage in a ‘“‘faculty bull session.”’ 
But if this plan is followed, more than an hour should be allowed 
for the meeting. It will be much better to arrange for a series 
of weeks of study, during which such matters as the following 
will be considered : 

An analysis of the present economic system—its ideals, its suc- 
cesses and failures, is it adequate for the ‘‘new age’’? 

Is our present system Christian? What are the chief social 
teachings of Jesus? 

Are they practical as applied to the problems of economics? 
How far is capitalism true to Jesus’ teachings? Can any other 
system approximate the Christian ideal any better? 
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What experiments toward the solution of the problems of 
capital and labor are worth considering?’ Reference may be 
made to the Hart, Schaffner and Marx method of adjusting labor 
difficulties. The Columbia Conserve experiment is most interest- 
ing. (Write to The Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
for their booklet, An Experiment in Industrial Democracy.) 

What ‘‘ways out’’ are proposed by various agencies? ‘Try to 
get an informed representative of at least the following groups 
to make a presentation, with the understanding that questions 
(not arguments) will follow: the capitalist, who wants things to 
remain substantially as they are; the capitalist, who wants some 
modified plan, such as the Swope proposal; the labor unionist; 
the socialist ; the communist. 


After a thoroughgoing study, the group may arrive at certain 


common principles of social action, even though they will not 
agree upon details. 


ScHOOLS AND EDUCATION 

A number of educators have recently given their opinion both 
of the products of our modern educational system, and of the 
function of the schools in American life. The group of students 
may look back, evaluate the grade and high schools through which 
they have come. They may then look at their college process 
and try to judge it fairly. What are the benefits which should 
come to the individual from his academic experience? In what 
respects are the schools failing? To what extent is it the fault 
of the schools?) To what degree are the students responsible? 

Professor Henry ©. Morrison, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 


What are the public schools for? They are purely train- 
ing schools for citizens. It is wrong to think that it is the 
state’s duty to educate children. Children are no more en- 
titled to education at public expense than they are to food 
and clothing at public expense. The public schools are the 
very cornerstone of our political fabric. The making of a 
citizen embraces general discipline and training in all the 
fundamental arts and sciences of civilization. There is no 
sanction for including an enormous and amazing amount of 
stuff in the schools merely to allow the child to pick what 
he wishes to study. (Chicago Tribune, Feb. 12.) 


Three hundred and twenty-seven college leaders have peti- 
tioned Congress to limit the activity of the War Department in 
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public education to actual military instruction, to restrain the 
Department from influencing the educational process in the fields 
of history, government, ete. 


The National Defense Act under which the R. O. T. C. 
and the C. M. T. C. have been established does not authorize 
the War Department to conduct character education, nor 
education for citizenship, nor physical education but solely 
military training for a clearly defined purpose. Without 
passing upon the merits of any particular theory of national 
defense or ‘‘citizenship,’’? we want to reiterate the impor- 
tance of keeping the schools free of such definitely propa- 
ganda and partisan influences. (The committee contains 
such names as these: Dewey, Kilpatrick, Overstreet, 
Mathews, Woolley. ) 


To what extent, in your institution, does the military depart- 
ment reach into these other areas? Does any military depart- 
ment, even though it has no courses on the subject, tend to teach 
certain attitudes toward history and government? (New York 
Times, Feb. 2.) 


Nicholas Murray Butler: I know that when I was a young 
man there was a keener interest in fine literature than there 
is today, and, moreover, I am sure that much modern writing 
which is devoured by our young people will die a natural 
death ina short time. Distinction and correctness of speech, 
appearance and manner are no longer esteemed as once, 
and unconcern for standards of excellence and overconcern 
for quick satisfaction of one’s own personal convenience 
have combined to undermine that respect for age, for accom- 
plishment and for high standards which some years ago 
marked the cultivated gentleman. (New York Times, 
Feb. 7.) 


If this is true, are there any compensations? For example, is 
the modern college student better informed and more concerned 
about social issues and world affairs than the student of half a 
century ago? There have been leaders who have condemned the 
present student generation, on this ground, also. 


Suspsects Berne Discussep 
Sermons in the Federated Church, Pullman, Washington: 
‘‘The Preacher, His Sermon and His Audience’’; ‘‘Are We a 
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Church without a Christ ?’’; ‘“The Christian Bible’’ ; “The Devo- 
tional Element in Worship’’; ‘‘The Cost of Being a Christian.’ 

New England Church, Aurora, Illinois: ‘‘That Man, Jesus— 
Bold Prophet of a New Day,’’ ‘‘Teacher of Plain People,”’ 
Healer of Hapless Strangers,’’ ‘‘Chivalrous Champion of the 
New Woman,’’ ‘‘Keeper of the Confidences of God,’’ ‘“Demon- 
strator of Religious Truth.’’ . 

Young People’s group at Ypsilanti, Michigan: The following 
led by the pastor: ‘‘Amos,’’ ‘‘How to Read the Bible’’; these 
led by faculty members: ‘‘Palestine,’’ ‘‘Science and Religion,”’ 
““Harly Michigan Missionaries,’’ ‘‘The People of the Orient’’; 
the following led by the students : ‘‘ How Much Do Churches Con- 
tribute to One’s Education ?’’, ‘‘Religious Life and Moral Life,’’ 
“Report of the Allied Campaigners’ Meeting,’’ ‘‘Is the Church 
Losing Ground?,’’ ‘‘Student Sins and Virtues,’’ ‘‘Communism 
and the Church,’’ ‘‘Dust of the Road,’’ ‘‘How Shall a Student 
Use His Money?,’’ ‘‘What Is the Purpose of Life?,’’ ‘‘Are We 
Humanists?,’’ ‘‘Are We Theists?’’; an appreciation meeting in 
which music and literature were the basis of the program. 

Central Church, Worcester, Mass. : ‘‘Good Company,’’ ‘‘Litera- 
ture that Lives,’’ ‘‘Does Youth Dare to Be Christian?,’’ ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Mental Health,’’ ‘‘Man Looks at Himself,’’ 


Goop Books ror LEADERS 

A Baptist leader of leaders has made a library, which circu- 
lates among her twelve counselors. The twelve books which she 
thought would be of great value in helping them to understand 
young people and in aiding them in their task are: Morals of 
Tomorrow, Sockman; Jesus’ Way with People, Purdy; Which 
Way Religion?, Ward, What’s Life All About?, Condé; Solving 
Life’s Everyday Problems, Gilkey; Christ in the Poetry of To- 
day, Slack; Life and I, Burner; Facing Student Problems, 
Curry ; Youth Searching, B. B. T.; Understanding the Adolescent 
Girl, Elliott; Larry; Practical Parties, Bowles. 

The religious workers at the University of Washington are.con- 
tinuing their series of book reviews on Monday afternoons. The 
volumes discussed during February and March are: Theology as 
an Empirical Science, Macintosh; The Quest for Certainty, 
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Dewey; Which Way Religion?, Ward; Pathways to the Reality 
of God, Brown. A series of international relations book reviews 
is also offered: Rebel India, Brailsford; Modern India, issued by 
the Oxford University Press; Race Mixture, Reuter; American 
Industry in Europe, Southard. 


PROVOCATIVE REMARKS 


Stories, newspaper stories, books, and stray quotations may 
all serve as the point of departure for helpful discussions and 
for activities which may grow out of the discussions. For ex- 
ample, such comments as the following may irk or stimulate us: 


We have statesmen and diplomats to attend to the settlement 
of international differences, and such matters are outside the 
province of the church. If we go whole-heartedly about our 
mission of perpetuating the message of Christ, we will have time 
for nothing else. (Ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper, World 
Tomorrow, Jan., 1932, p. 30.) 

It is hard to say which hurts a good cause more, the silence of 
the well-informed or the outspokenness of the uninformed.’’ (W. 
P. Merrill, Christian Century Pulpit, Nov., 1931.) 


And how can we make up our mind as to the category in which 
we belong, with reference to such an issue as the Chinese-Japa- 
nese difficulty ? 


No doubt it is the devotees who accomplish things, but their 
historical achievements seem to have been strife and persecu- 
tion. I doubt if the life of reason would ever lead one to become 
a devotee. (Everett Dean Martin, The Nation, v. 133, p. 428.) 

The happy people are those who fail in striving to reach the 
mountain tops; the unhappy people are those who are content 
to camp at points which are easily reached. We sum up the 
whole truth of this in a word: The only real way to succeed is to 
fail; the only real way to fail is to sueceed. (Raymond Calkins, 
in, Sermons I Have Preached to Young People, edited by S. A. 
Weston.) 


The essence of happiness is to be conservative with regard to 
a personal morality and to be liberal with regard to a social 
morality, and we older people have done just the opposite thing. 
(Irving Maurer, in the same volume.) 


Any man engaged habitually in controversy as I have been for 
twenty years must enter upon his declining days with a melan- 
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choly sense of its hollowness and futility. (H. L. Mencken, 
quoted in, The Golden Book, Jan., 1932.) 

We are against violent revolution both in theology and in 
human affairs, for it was violent revolution that chose Barabbas 
instead of Jesus. We are even more strongly against reaction in 
theology, in economics, in internationalism, because it was reac- 
tion that strongly helped to nail him to the cross. We are for 
quietness in method because he was quiet; he did not ‘‘strive nor 
ery,’’ and his meekness shall yet inherit the earth. We are for 
courage in method because his courage dared Calvary. (G. A. 
Buttrick, in, Religious Education, Vol. xxvi, p. 64.) 

Whatever may be the way of approach to God which a soul 
follows, there comes a point at which it becomes plain that the 
price of reconciliation with him is surrender, and we shrink. 
We may be told that he is love, and our minds may accept the 
statement; but still he is very strong and great, and we shrink. 
To some perhaps the act of surrender is easy. They have grown 
so very tired of trying to live independently. But to others it 
seems as if their very beings were going to be blotted out. Like 
St. Paul, we kick. We want life on our terms—not His. The 
impasse is absolute—till we give in. And giving in is very hard 
to the proud. (A. Herbert Gray, Finding God, p. 40. Ray 
Long and R. R. Smith.) 


“Tae ATLANTIC’’ FOR MARrcH 


Some Sunday evening with a group seated informally in a 
parlor, read, ‘‘I Teach in a Hick College,’’ in The Atlantic, for 
March. See whether it does not have a worshipful effect. What 
are the true values of life? What is a remunerative job as com- 
pared with a life which gives and receives so much in human 
satisfaction? Do those colleges and universities (and theological 
seminaries) which foster a luxurious club-and-sports program 
have a claim upon public funds as compared with the poverty- 
stricken school which does not spoil the simplicity of life but 
which raises student experience to a new level of true culture? 

Then, turn, in the same issue, to the story, ‘‘God’s Work.’’ 
This, too, should be read to a group. It may introduce the entire 
subject of prayer. Should we ever pray for others? Is it ever 
enough to pray? Does the psychologist often turn to the min- 
ister as an aid because the pastor can help the patient to pray? 
Do physicians ever seek the prayer of a minister? Just what 
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value is there in prayer? Is this one of the areas in which psy- 
chological research, or psychic research, will in the future make 
great discoveries ? 

There are other excellent articles in this particular issue of 
The Atlantic. The one on Hitler should not be overlooked. 


SEED BEDS OF LEADERSHIP 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
President of Centre College 


Speaking of the large number of small colleges of liberal arts 
in America, President Herbert Hoover, in the broadcast of 
November 14th, said: 

Throughout our history these colleges have been and are 
now the seed beds of leadership. They have contributed a 
large part to the presence in our land of nearly 2,000,000 
college trained men and women. Theirs is a great honor 
roll of men and women in our nation. The finest traditions 
in our country are rooted in their associations and their 
inspiration. 

Probably every college in America cheerfully accepts this 
tribute as deserved. Indeed, there is no reason to think that 
the training of leaders is confined to any one institution or to 
any one type of institution. It is true, however, that a cynical 
professor on any type of campus, church related or publicly 
supported, can drive out of the average aspiring heart of youth 
any dreams of public service or any ambitions of public leader- 
ship. A faculty of men and women who see in their students 
the agents through whom they as teachers can reach the vast 
public with ideals of government, of community building and of 
social service, will train leaders and make the college in truth 
a seed bed of leadership for the years and the tasks ahead. On 
the faculty of church related colleges, I hold that it is as impor- 
tant that the teachers have an adequate concept of social prog- 
ress as that they have an acceptable religious faith. 

Without assuming that Centre College has done anything 
more than or different from what other colleges have done in 
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training for public leadership, I recently surveyed the leader- 
ship groups in the State of Kentucky, near the center of which, 
at Danville, Centre College has stood for 112 years. As more 
than one-third of our students come from and return to other 
States, and as our attendance has never gone beyond 316 men 
and 122 women, I am sure that other institutions can make a 
much more impressive statement of their contribution to their 
home state. This statement may, however, encourage other col- 
leges to emphasize the political and community leadership which 
they are furnishing to their own commonwealth. 

Five Centre College men have served as governors of Ken- 
tucky,—for one-fifth of the total life of the state. The last 
lieutenant-governor (James Breathitt) and the present Speaker 
of the House of Representatives (John Young Brown) gradu- 
ated from Centre. While we have no Centre man in the United 
States Senate now, we have had eleven out of the fifty who have 
represented Kentucky there. More than thirty Centre men 
have represented the state in the national House of Representa- 
tives, and two are there now,—Honorable Fred M. Vinson and 
Honorable Glover Cary. 

The eastern judicial district of Kentucky is presided over by 
Judge A. M. J. Cochran, Centre ’73, who has occupied his im- 
portant post since 1901 and whose court is one of the busiest in 
the entire federal system. Several of the circuit courts of the 
state are directed by Centre men as judges, among whom may 
be mentioned Judge King Swope, in Lexington, and Judge Wm. 
R. Shackelford, in Richmond. Centre College maintained a law 
school for only eighteen years, and its contribution to the legal 
profession and to the judiciary is the more remarkable in view 
of this fact. 

The leadership of Centre men is felt in the state through the 
press. Three of the four editors who are serving as officers of 
the Kentucky Press Association this year are from Centre, and 
the fourth is the editor of the Danville Messenger, published in 
Centre’s home town. Nine of the largest newspapers of the 
state are edited by Centre men. The editor of the largest Pres- 
byterian weekly in the South, The Christian Observer, is David 
M. Sweets, Centre ’88. 
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The educational leadership of Centre College is exerted 
through superintendents of schools as well as through the direct 
participation of the college in educational movements. The 
present dean of the college, Dr. Frank lL. Rainey, has been on 
each of the four committees of the Association of Kentucky Col- 
leges which revised upwards the standards for admission to 
college. In 1904, under the leadership and example of Dr. 
Frederick W. Hinitt, then president of Centre College, the col- 
leges of Kentucky were persuaded to raise entrance require- 
ments to a point where only fifteen high schools in the state 
could fully meet them. But in a few brief years, hundreds of 
high schools had raised their graduation requirements to con- 
form to the higher standards that Centre College had initiated. 
Among the superintendents of schools who are carrying forward 
the best educational practices through the state are eight gradu- 
ates of Centre in such cities as Carrollton, Frankfort, Somerset, 
Harrodsburg and Danville. 

As a final example of the spirit of leadership, we may set forth 
the fact that a dozen of the leading Presbyterian pastors in 
Kentucky (Centre is affiliated with the Presbyterian Church) 
are graduates of Centre. They are noteworthy, not alone for 
spiritual leadership, but for the type of citizenship which they 
represent and the ideals of citizenship which they proclaim. 

This, in brief, is the story of what one small college, old in 
years but young in spirit, is doing today in its home state. No 
account has been taken of business success or professional emi- 
nence, but our attention has been centered on the representa- 
tives of the college in public leadership. This is not the only, 
nor perhaps the most important, service that a college can ren- 
der, but it is one that no college can properly avoid. If the 
church-related colleges do not definitely work to persuade their 
students that the public service is worthy, that a political career 
is honorable, that the molding of public thought is the supreme 
duty of educated men, what hope is there for our democracy 
fifty years hence? 

We insist at Centre College that by means of the curriculum, 
through faculty-student contacts, in the extra-curricular de- 
partmental clubs, through chapel addresses and by the personal 
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example and attitude of our faculty, the paramount importance 
of good citizenship and public service shall be recognized and 
accepted by the minds and hearts of our students. What shall 
it profit a young man or a young woman in these days if he gain 
the world of learning or possessing and lose the one experience 
worth all others—of contributing definitely and intentionally to 
the service of the commonwealth or of the community of which 
he is an humble part? 


To the Editor of Curistian EDUCATION: 


I have several reactions to your comment in the January 
issue of CHRISTIAN EpucaTION concerning the relationship be- 
tween Christian Association workers and representatives of the 
churches engaged in student work. 

Oceasionally I have noted evidence of lack of cooperation and 
differences of view-points between the two groups. I have a 
definite impression, however, that these differences are rapidly 
being lessened and am convinced that most members.of the two 
groups earnestly desire further cooperation. 

Few will take seriously the comment of the college president 
to whom you refer as saying that the Christian Associations are 
‘‘adjuncts of the Socialist Party’’; yet such a statement gives a 
clue to the real issue. Many of those who study carefully the 
teachings of Jesus and gain an insight into his inner experience 
become increasingly critical of the present social order—in its 
economic and political phases as well as in the more limited 
relationships of the college campus. This attitude, which one 
may rightly consider in harmony with the prophetic emphasis 
throughout the history of Christianity, is by no means confined 
to college students or to Christian Association leaders. It is 
shared also by many pastors in our churches, denominational 
workers with students, and young people in the churches them- 
selves. The real issue is whether college presidents and others 
in administrative positions will encourage such dissent, so long 
as it is expressed in a genuine Christian spirit, or will insist 
that religious organizations must confine their interests to the 
more conventional types of thought and activity. The stand of 
minority groups of students and some of the leaders in student 
work on matters involving controversial social issues may be in- 
convenient for administrators who have to keep the good-will of 
boards of trustees, but in my judgment it is real religion. The 
Associations will grow farther apart from the church only if 
the latter tries to silence the prophetic voices within, and tries 
to keep on good terms with the present social order. 

(Signed) Paul M. Limbert, Associate in Religious Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


R. W. OGAN 
DEAN OF MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


I shall offer for consideration certain principles regarding the 
administration of student loan funds. The background for this 
statement of principles is an extended study of the rotary loan 
program of one of the Church Boards of Education. 

It appears from this study and from recent correspondence 
with Church Boards of Education that the crucial issues in the 
administration of student loans involve such matters as: 


Selecting borrowers 
Fixing upper-credit limits 
Fostering adequate guidance and supervision 
Securing educational values potential in the student 
aid service 
Obtaining repayment without delinquency 
Ascertaining general need for student loans 
Fixing an optimum allocation of educational costs to 
student and to non-student sources 
Integrating the administrations of independent or semi- 
independent affiliated units that share in the manage- 
ment of the student loan fund 
9. Avoiding undesirable duplication of loans to the same 
student by separate loan agencies 
10. Fostering continuous appraisal and experimentation as 
an element in loan administration. 


Lo red SF SO)" aero 


Certain fundamental principles of administration appear 
relevant to these matters as they concern the Church Board of 
Education. In the first place, the purpose of the student loans 
should be made unmistakably clear. The first duty of the student 
aid agency is to define and delimit as sharply as possible tts own 
field of service. Perhaps it is wise to state what the purpose of 
the loan is not, or to caution prospective borrowers against un- 
necessary assumption of a mortgage on their futures. Students 
may err in making major use of too easy credit which is granted 
on terms that should suggest to them, but do not, that the loans 
are intended for only a minor use in their plan of finance. The 
Curtis Loan Fund cautions its prospective borrowers, saying 
in part :? 

1 Yow and Your Loan, Curtis Publishing Co., N. Y., Pg. 5. 
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You should not borrow a single dollar unless you need it 
—(and only)—after you have taken into account your home 
help, your savings, and your part time and vacation earn- 
ings. Every dollar that you do borrow while you are in 
school will be a mortgage on your future. Every dollar that 
you borrow while in college will represent a dollar plus in- 
terest that you cannot spend on what you want—or need— 
after you are out of college. Within reasonable necessary 
limits you are justified in mortgaging your future—beyond 
these limits, such mortgaging is profoundly unwise. 

My purpose in citing this caution is not necessarily to suggest 
it as universally appropriate to student loan funds, but rather 
to urge the value of a clear cut, vigorous caution against the 
misuse of loan service. Immature, optimistic students as yet 
uninitiated in the school of business, and also their hopeful, and 
perhaps sentimental, home friends and advisors may be bene- 
fited by a clear note of caution and information. Such a state- 
ment should be useful to college advisors who are responsible 
for the financial guidance of prospective borrowers. Similarly 
such a caution should be helpful in organizations where the 
function of guidance and selection is lodged chiefly with edu- 
cational laymen who may exercise such functions only once in 
several years. 

Another reason for stating objectives lies in the need for ap- 
praisal and experimentation. Valid measures of success must be 
derived in light of basic purposes. The more clear cut and valid 
the criteria of success, the more adequate appraisal and experi- 
mentation may be. The adequacy with which the field of ser- 
vice is defined, therefore, may indicate the probable rate of pro- 
gressive modification in the administration and promotion of 
student loan service. 

A second major principle of loan administration concerns 
directly the selection of loan beneficiaries. Financial guidance 
and supervision may be regarded as integrally related to selec- 
tion from the view-point of the following fundamental principle. 
Selection of borrowers should be made a professional function 
of a local officer who comes into sympathetic, personal relation- 
ship with the student, and who integrates the student aid pro- 
gram in his college or university. 
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Consideration of effective means of selection may serve to 
validate the principle of professionalizing selection. A study 
of practices of student loan organizations and of results obtained 
indicates that the application blank, the personal interview and 
the confidential reference inquiry are valuable, if not indispen- 
sable, in selection of student loan beneficiaries. The nature and 
function of each of these three tools appear relevant to the prin- 
ciple of professionalizing selection. 

The application blank may seek facts relative to student 
identity; present financial resources and obligations; financial 
and academic plans; occupational plans and experience; social 
and athletic activity; family identity, stability and relations; 
confidential references; promises and affirmations, and other 
miscellaneous items. Such an array of information, if it is 
definite, complete and accurate, and in competent hands, may 
serve helpfully as a partial basis for such activities as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. To measure the applicant as a credit risk (a student who 
probably cannot or will not repay a loan should be 
assisted, if he merits aid, by some means other than 
extension of credit to him.) 

2. To check somewhat the honesty and reliability of the 
applicant 

3. To secure some basis for personal guidance in matters, 
such as: 

a. The optimum size of loan 

b. Proper budgeting and economy 

ce. A total financial plan 

d. The meaning of the proposed obligation 

4. To estimate the relative fitness of the applicant for the 
loan in terms of his financial needs and personal traits 

5. To secure facts necessary in collection of repayments 

6. To facilitate research studies and experimentation. . 


Experience in using verified facts obtained in application 
blanks may become increasingly useful if it is accurately pre- 
served in records and adequately analyzed. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the use of such facts to make the credit risk analysis. In 
ease of the rotary loan program, to which reference has been 
made, certain factors and combinations of factors have consid- 


erable predictive significance with respect to likelihood of repay- 
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ment without delinquency. For illustration, consider the fol- 
lowing two cases: 


Case 1. 

A senior girl whose father is a farmer is seeking the de- 
gree, A.B., in an affiliated college rated A-1 because of the 
excellent eredit risks which borrowers attending that insti- 
tution have proved to be. The young woman proposes to 
teach. She requests a first renewal loan of $100.00, which, 
if granted, would make the consolidated amount of her ob- 
ligation to the Board of Education $175.00. She agrees to 
repay the renewal loan in quarterly installments of $25.00, 
beginning the second year following graduation. 

Each fact has an exact predictive weight. Usually such 
a student proves to be a near perfect credit risk for this 
particular Board of Education. 


Case 2. 

A sophomore boy whose father is a Christian minister 
proposes to secure a B.S. degree in an affiliated college which 
rates ‘‘very poor’ because of the poor credit risks which it 
has produced for this Board of Education. The boy may 
have strong letters of endorsement from home church friends. 
He proposes to enter dentistry. He wishes a second re- 
newal loan of $150.00, to be repaid in quarterly installments 
of $37.50, beginning two years after college graduation. 
The amount of his total obligation to the Board will be 
$300.00, if the loan is granted. 

Such a student usually proves to be an exceedingly poor 
credit risk for this particular Board of Education. 

The possible usefulness of such analysis of experience as a 
partial aid in making credit risk analysis and in giving financial 
guidance seems apparent. 

If, for a number of years, information is carefully gathered at 
the time of application with a view to securing facts with large 
significance in predicting the likelihood of repayment without 
delinquency, there seems to be good basis for expecting valuable 
findings. The speaker hopes to cooperate with the chairman of 
the research committee of the Ohio College Association in at- 
tempting to work out the elements of a student loan record 
system adequate to research needs and other requirements. 

The personal interview is a second aspect of professional 
selection and guidance of student loan beneficiaries. A personal 
interview may serve such purposes as the following: 
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1. To supplement, clarify and verify information otherwise 
obtained ; 
2. To serve in another way the purposes already mentioned 
for the application blank 2 
3. To interject a personal and friendly element into a re- 
lationship which otherwise might tend to become 
rigidly formal and characteristic of bureaucratic pro- 
cedure 
4. To impress the student with 
(a) The valid use and limitations of loans 
(b) The sanctity of the obligation involved 
(c) The exact provisions of the contract. 


In addition to the application blank and the personal inter- 
view, the confidential reference inquiry may reveal mutually 
helpful facts. This confidential inquiry may seek some such 
information as the following: 


1. Financial circumstances and credit rating of the appli- 
cant and his family 

Scholarship rating, mental test scores and special apti- 
tudes 

Personal habits, including religious and social activities 

Health rating 

Personality traits 

Parental approval of proposed loan. 


Sai Eee 


If selection, guidance and supervision should properly involve 
the use and perfection of methods and the means which have 
been described, it would seem that selection is necessarily a pro- 
fessional function. The efficiency of guidance and eredit risk 
analysis together with the attitudes fostered in the process of 
selection, undoubtedly, are determining factors relating to the 
success of any student loan fund. Eight years of experience in 
ease of the rotary loan program which has already been men- 
tioned, for example, indicates that a few borrowers are respon- 
sible for most of the delinquency in repayment. One-fifth of 
the matured loans which remained unpaid at least seven months 
after the due date, accounted for 75 per cent of the amount of 
money which was overdue seven or more months, and which 
represented ‘‘delinquency.’’ A professionalized selection service 
might reduce the maladjustments indicated by delinquency in 
repayment. 
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A third principle of student loan administration for Church 
Boards of Education relates to the distribution of loan funds by 
colleges. A Church Board of Education should, when possible, 
apportion some funds, or a number of loans, to affiliated colleges 
which seek the apportionment on the basis of successful sharing 
in the administration of funds or loans previously allowed to 
that institution. Some degree of such stimulation appropriate 
to the particular situation involved might serve the common in- 
terests of all concerned. Much depends, of course, on the validity 
with which ‘‘success’’ is defined. 

A fourth principle of student loan administration refers to 
the need for a sufficiently vigorous and efficient follow-up pro- 
cedure for the collection of repayments according to the pro- 
visions of the loan contract. It is usually serious to permit a 
borrower to become “‘delinquent’’ even for a few days. Prompt 
repayment of the first installment is of vital importance. In 
case of the rotary loan program which has been mentioned, tardy 
repayment of the first installment as measured in days corre- 
lated .70 with tardy repayment on the entire loan as measured 
in years. 

A fifth principle of student loan administration by a Church 
Board of Education refers to fostering research concerning key 
problems. Reference has been made to the importance of ap- 
praisal and experimentation and to the possibility of analyzing 
experience in selection to obtain standards useful in credit risk 
analysis and personal guidance. The supporting church con- 
stituency and the general public may well be kept informed 
concerning the social and economic status of college students. 
Trends in the relative difficulty with which parents of selected 
occupational groups can finance the cost of a child’s education 
in affiliated colleges or universities would appear significant. 
Such studies might throw light on problems relative to the allo- 
cation of educational costs, the promotion of drives to secure 
student aid funds and the kind of student aid programs needed. 
Studies of supply and demand of ministers might be useful to 
Chureh Boards of Education as such studies for teachers are 
useful to State Departments of Education. Perhaps a profitable 
experiment in student aid activity would be assisting promising 
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young masters on the faculties of affiliated colleges to complete 
their work for the doctorate. 

Whatever may be the research activity that is deemed vital, 
let this element be recognized as indispensable in any dynamic, 
forward looking program of student loans. 


CHANGES IN STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE CHURCH 


WILLIAM HERBERT BLOUGH 
Associate Director, Division of Special Schools, Wittenberg College 


Data have recently been secured in an effort to determine objec- 
tively the ‘‘change in attitude toward the church on the part of 
college students on the campuses of a typical denominational 
college and a state university.’’ (Both schools are of the four- 
year liberal arts type and are commensurable in size.) * 

1. Contrary to the usual presumption, the denominational col- 
lege does not seem to be drawing students for the freshman year 
with a higher attitude toward the church than the state school. 
Any difference, therefore, in attitude toward the church in the 
senior year seems to be due to a difference in campus environ- 
ment, teaching, ete. 

2. At both institutions the sigma value, or range of attitude, 
is progressively wider from the freshman to the senior year. 
This fact indicates a conditioning factor, an outside influence, 
which tends to hold the freshmen in line for the church. A wide 
range of opinion in the senior year indicates an independent 
approach, and hence a more stable and permanent attitude. 

3. At both institutions there is a tendency to deviate away 
from the church in the sophomore year. However, this deviation 
away from (indicating a lesser regard for the church) is only 
half as much on the denominational campus as it is on the state 
campus, This tendency may be roughly represented by 4 unit 
for the denominational college, and 1 unit for the state school. 


* Note: The measuring instrument used was the Attitude Scale devised 
by Thurstone and Chave of Chicago University. The work was entirely 
objective, with controls set up to eliminate external conditioning factors 
such as social pressure, sampling from classes in Religion and Bible, ete. 
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4. The real difference between the two institutions is found in 
the junior and senior years. The tendency at the state school 
is positive in the direction of a lesser regard for the church to 
the extent of almost 24 units from the freshman to the senior 
year. At the church school there is found a tendency toward a 
higher regard for the church through the junior and senior years, 
returning to within } unit as high as determined in the freshman 
year. This tendency to return during the upper two years, 
together with a constantly widening sigma value, indicates a satis- 
factory church attitude development without undue external con- 
ditioning factors. 


LL legal obstacles have been removed so that the proposed 
union of Lane Seminary with the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, may now be consummated. As Dr. John 
Timothy Stone is reported to have said, ‘‘The merger will tend 
to aid the Presbyterian Church in educating her ministers with- 
out duplication of expense.’’ Beginning in April, the teaching 
work will all be done at Chicago, Professors Montgomery and 
Garber removing to that city. Professor Love, of Lane, recently 
went to the Louisville Seminary and Professors Stephens and 
Granstaff have reached the age of retirement from active service. © 
The new arrangement will mean that the assets of Lane Semi- 
nary, including its excellent library, will be added to those of 
the Chicago institution, and this will make available a conditional 
offer from the McCormick heirs of an additional gift of $4,000,- 
000 if $1,200,000 could be secured by April 1. 


* * * * * 


Albert Einstein—Feeling and longing are the motive forces of 
all human striving and productivity. The most important func- 
tion of art and of science is to arouse and keep alive this feeling 
(the cosmic religious experience) in those who are receptive. 
This cosmic religious experience is the strongest and the noblest 
driving force behind scientific research. This kept Kepler and 
Newton at their tasks through long years of lonely work. 

* *% *& *% * 
Walter 8. Gifford—The best men for labor are the men with the 


best minds. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Eprrep By Ismar J. PERITZ, PROFESSOR OF 
BrsuicaL LirERATURE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


EDITORIAL 


Reuiaious Epucation Minus BIBLE 


There is an instructor in religious education in one of our col- 
leges, a candidate for the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
religious education, who admitted that all the training in Bible 
he had was a course in the Life of Christ in his sophomore year 
in college. He apparently is well versed in the principles and 
methods of religious education in their most modern forms; he 
is enthusiastic for the reform of Sunday school teaching; he 
believes in a pupil-centred religious curriculum; he is popular 
and considered efficient ; but he seems to be entirely unconscious 
of a serious deficiency or a disadvantage. And I am told that 
this is by no means an isolated case and that when you insist on 
the necessity of a thoroughgoing and comprehensive knowledge 
of the Bible for religious education, you are likely to be regarded 
as belonging to the ‘‘old school.’’ 

I examined my files of Religious Education, the journal of the 
Religious Education Association, for the entire year of 1931 and 
the first two numbers of the current year, and I did not find a 
single article dealing with either the methods or contents of 
Bible instruction; and, with the exception of some reviews of 
books on biblical subjects, there is nothing in these numbers of 
the journal that bears on the Bible from the point of view of 
curriculum study. And this in spite of the fact that the Mid- 
‘Western Branch of our National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors is affiliated with the Religious Education Association and 
holds its meetings conjointly. It is quite evident then that here 
also the Bible is conspicuous by its absence. 

Religious education is turning a cold shoulder to the Bible. 
This is probably a partial result of the negative findings of 
biblical criticism: a little learning is dangerous. It is quite 
true that the biblical material has undergone a considerable 
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shaking up, but it has only put on a firmer basis the vaster part 
that cannot be shaken. Discrimination requires mental effort ; 
and we cannot afford to follow a line of least resistance and lose 
by it what has proven itself as of highest value to civilization. 

Take for instance the ideal of honesty. It has recently come 
into fresh prominence in religious education and character build- 
ing through the investigations of May and Hartshorne. Whence 
has the ideal of honesty come? Does it mean nothing for the 
value of the Bible for religious education that three of the ten 
injunctions of the Ten Commandments deal with honesty? 
“‘Thou shalt not steal,’’? deals with the act; ‘‘Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,’’ deals with speech; and ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet,’’ deals with the thought. Honesty thus in thought, word, 
and deed, is the contribution the Bible has made to one of the 
most fundamental traits of human character. What is true of 
this instance is true of many others. The best elements of our 
civilization and many of the best yet to come have their origin 
in the experiences of the contributors to the teachings of the 
Bible. We have by no means outgrown the ethics of the Bible; 
and the exhortation still has force: 


Harken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, 

Ye that seek Jehovah: 

Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, 

And the hole of the pit whence ye were digged. 
—Ismar J. Peritz. 


Pe UEMATION regarding scholarships and fellowships avail- 

able at institutions of higher learning in the United States, 
which is of vital interest to many thousands of students who need 
financial assistance to enable them to complete their education, 
is contained in a new bulletin of the Federal Office of Education, 
1931, No. 15, price 30 cents, available from the Superintendent 
of Documents. The publication, prepared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, 
chief educational assistant in the division of colleges and profes- 
sional schools, lists the scholarship offerings at 402 colleges and 
universities. More than 50,000 scholarships and fellowships are 
available annually in the United States, it is estimated. The 
total money value of the grants is approximately $10,000,000. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE BIBLE 


GEORGE DAHL 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, Yale Divinity School 


That the Bible is being sadly and increasingly neglected today 
is a thesis that hardly requires demonstration. Nor do we 
render real service to the cause of biblical instruction by well 
intentioned attempts to evade or palliate this lamentable state 
of affairs. A year ago I ventured in this connection to submit 
to the Association certain items of evidence indicating gross 
ignorance of elementary Bible facts on the part of college gradu- 
ates entering upon theological training. Our editorial secretary, 
Professor Peritz, has taken issue with my contentions.1 But 
neither his list of the many outstanding good teachers of the 
Bible, nor his charitable defense of the amazing answers given 
by the students, affects in any way the truth of the statement 
that the great mass of our candidates for ministerial training 
have failed to acquire during their previous study any adequate 
biblical background. Ask the men themselves. Or, if additional 
proof is desired, it may be found in the results of a simple test 
on the contents of the English Bible given, in accordance with 
new entrance requirements, at Yale Divinity School this autumn. 
Less than half the men were able to supply sufficient information 
to permit passing them, even after every possible allowance had 
been made. And this is only one symptom of the wide-spread 
state of affairs which justifies the rather lugubrious caption of 
this paper, viz., ‘‘The Twilight of the Bible.’’ 

Back of this whole sorry situation lies a vicious circle either 
of indifference to or of actual hostility toward the Scriptures. 
If we begin with the home, we admittedly find that, by and 
large, the Bible is no longer read there, whether in family pray- 
ers or as an aid to private personal devotions. In the Sunday 
school the situation is but little better. Increasingly the Bible 
is receding into a shadowy background, as teachers ignorant of 
its contents ingeniously evade the scriptural references ap- 
pended to our really excellent modern lessons. All skill in 


1 The article by Professor Peritz is published, together with my own, in 
CuRIsSTIAN Epucation, Vol. XV, No. 1, (October, 1931), pp. 38-53. 
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making the Bible an interesting part and parcel of the lessons 
18 apparently lacking. To be sure, the quality of instruction in 
the Sunday school has long left much to be desired. But at 
least there was a time when the finished product emerged with 
a few Psalms and Gospel passages safe in memory’s arsenal, and 
perhaps with a rudimentary mastery of Old and New Testament 
history. Not so now. And any antiquated parent who meekly 
requests that his child be given a modicum of instruction in the 
biblical classics is apt to be accorded a chilly reception for pre- 
suming to speak up in meeting. Bible study, especially in the 
higher grades, is far from popular in the. up-to-the-minute 
school. 

Of course the Bible has long been an outlaw in most of our 
public schools. But even in the private preparatory schools 
nowadays, its status is usually far from satisfactory. It is 
notorious that failure to gain for the Bible any satisfactory 
integration into the College Board examinations has about dealt 
the subject its death blow. The result has been that the teach- 
ing of the Bible becomes an unwelcome extra, despised and 
rejected of teachers, and too often parcelled out. piecemeal to 
football coaches and other stray help. Lacking all knowledge 
of the subject thus inconsiderately thrust upon them, these 
amateur interpreters of Holy Writ are perforce compelled to 
substitute a generous measure of good intentions for reliable 
information and real appreciation. Even the text-books they 
choose are frequently quite impossible. Recently I examined 
one such text used with fifteen-year-old boys in a first-class 
country day school. A long introductory chapter was devoted 
to establishing the Virgin Birth as an essential portion of 
Christian faith. Small wonder that a subject prevailingly 
limited to a single hour each week, communicated by unskilled 
teachers from inferior text-books, fails to ‘‘take’’ with our 
young folk! 

Perhaps enough has already been intimated concerning the 
inadequacy, as tested by results, of the biblical instruction fur- 
nished by the great bulk of American colleges. Two supporting 
references, however, may be in place here. The first is to a 
challenging article by Professor Carl Sumner Knopf, of the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, which appeared in the issue of 
the Christian Century dated January 13, 1932, under the title, 
‘‘Has the Church College Kept Faith?’’ The author vigorously 
maintains that the secularizing of the Christian college has now 
proceeded so far that the Bible and religion have been driven 
into nearly total obscurity. My other reference is to the official 
investigation regarding the quality of instruction given pre- 
theological students. This is being conducted by Professor Mark 
May, of Yale, under the auspices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. Within a half year he will publish the 
first of two volumes on the subject Education of Protestant 
Ministers in America. In this volume will be included a com- 
prehensive chapter on the previous preparation of theological 
students. It appears from Professor May’s researches that not 
only in the biblical field, but in the whole range of college instruc- 
tion, there exists an extraordinarily wide divergence in quality. 
In some cases the training connoted by the B.A. is apparently 
equal to that afforded by a good high school. Theological semi- 
naries may be obliged to require an additional year or more of 
study from the graduates of such institutions. On the other 
hand, it is not difficult to envisage a situation in which the 
Divinity School will take men direct from the Junior College for 
a five-year course of study. Evidently the American field of 
college instruction is in general without definite and fixed 
standards. It is devoutly to be hoped that this Association may 
be able to set in motion an investigation of biblical teaching in 
our colleges which shall eventuate in some standardization both 
of method and of content. Certainly the situation as it exists 
at present, despite notable and highly encouraging exceptions, 
is confused and most unsatisfactory. 

To turn now from the college to the theological school: One 
might easily be pardoned for supposing that in the latter insti- 
tution the Bible will be found firmly entrenched. As a matter 
of fact, however, we discover that the crowding in of new sub- 
jects, with consequent increase of faculties and courses, has 
generally been at the expense of the Bible. "Where a few years 
ago Bible study covered one-third of the student’s seminary 
course, the requirement has been successively whittled down 
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until it now amounts in many cases to only one-ninth—an actual 
decrease of two-thirds. Not only so, but there is a growing 
tendency for the other theological subjects to emancipate them- 
selves ever more decisively from biblical traditions and content. 
Worst of all, there are theological professors who actually dis- 
courage students from studying what they deem an obsolete and 
inadequate Oriental book! There prevails, on the whole, a strong 
bias toward stressing courses in method and theory as opposed 
to content. It is almost as though one learned to understand 
the purpose and mechanics of digestion but neglected to provide 
material for the digestive process itself. Our future leaders and 
teachers of religion in church and college are largely avoiding 
the Bible, that great and proved classic of the Christian faith; 
at best they do not devote enough study to it to gain even a 
decent appreciation of its value. What damage this involves 
for the future influence of the Bible—and of the Christian 
religion—is only too tragically apparent. 

Thus is the vicious circle completed. In current teaching the 
Bible is disregarded or discountenanced from kindergarten to 
university. Our future ministers and professors of religion, 
upon whom must rest the ultimate responsibility for disseminat- 
ing Bible knowledge, often go out ignorant of the use of what 
history has repeatedly and continuously proved is the greatest 
of all means for building up the religious life. It seems clear 
as daylight that, unless these conditions are speedily altered, our 
civilization is bound to lose many of these sanctions and spiritual 
forces which have contributed to it whatever of Christian ele- 
ments it possesses. 

What remedies to apply in this sore disease of our body relig- 
ious is, naturally, far from an easy question. The underlying 
causes are extremely complicated, and are bound up with the 
whole fabric of contemporary life, as well as with certain domi- 
nant tendencies in present day thought. May I be permitted, 
however, to suggest a few possible palliatives? 

(1) In our own teaching we ought to make sure that we are 
really emphasizing biblical content, and developing in our stu- 
dents first-hand acquaintance with and appreciation of the Scrip- 


tures themselves. 
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(2) We must work out a new and more positive apologetic 
for the Bible—call it propaganda if you will—especially as con- 
cerns its adequacy for the needs and problems of our own day. 

(3) So far as we have influence in shaping college and uni- 
versity courses of study, we may well insist that the Bible be 
rescued from outer darkness, and placed in the center of some 
courses and near the center in others. 

(4) As an Association we need to take up once more the task 
of outlining standard Bible courses for preparatory schools and 
colleges. Thus will definite goals be set for achievement. 

(5) Most important of all perhaps, and certainly most perti- 
nent, is the obligation that we ourselves make consistent and 
faithful use of the Bible for the development of personal relig- 
ious living. It ought to be fairly evident that only as the 
teacher himself catches the vision, and in some measure realizes 
in his own life the transforming power of great biblical truths, 
can we hope to communicate a living enthusiasm to others. 
Many of us may well in this respect confess neglect and failure, 
and here highly resolve to give the Bible fuller right of way in 
our daily thinking and doing. 

Possibly along some such lines as these shall we, then, as 
teachers of the Scriptures, be enabled to do our destined part 
in restoring the Bible to its rightful place in the needy religious 
life of our times. Already there are occasional signs of promise 
to encourage us in the hope that the present twilight of the Bible 
is not the precursor of night but the harbinger of a new dawn. 
Students are reacting in the direction of demanding the return 
of the Scriptures to a more significant place in religious teach- 
ing. Many deplore the practical surrender of Bible study to 
the so-called ‘‘Fundamentalists’’ who, with all their misplaced 
emphases, have at least the wit to recognize the worth of the 
supreme religious literature of the race, and to use it freely for 
the achievement of spiritual ends. Upon us, finally, who have 
dedicated our lives to its teaching rests in fullest measure the 
responsibility for re-establishing the Bible as the prime effective 
source of Christian inspiration and illumination. 
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